Davidia  involucrata,  or  dove  tree.  Named  for  nineteenth-century  French  missionary  and  plant  explorer  Pere  David.  Native  to  China,  it  grows  to 


thirty-five  feet  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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'Lading  Plants 

Ted  Mar st on 

ere  is  something  of  a  war  between  the  tried  and  true 
’st  Dozen’  plants  for  homes  and  gardens  and  the 
itinuous  search  for  the  new,  the  different,  and  the  rare. 

m  large  wholesale  nurserymen  would  be  quite  content  to  grow 
ffons  of  plants  of  the  same  species  and  variety,  if  they  propagated 
ly,  grew  quickly,  and  had  a  ready  and  growing  market  at 
fitable  rates.  Inventory  problems  are  minimized,  production  and 


shipment  schemes  can  be  standardized,  and  employees  quickly  become 
educated  to  the  nuances  of  a  monocultural  production  system. 

Clearly,  somebody  made  a  lot  of  money  on  the  English  laurel  seen 
everywhere  throughout  the  Northwest.  English  ivy  is  another  plant  that 
abounds.  Mammoth,  large-flowered  rhododendrons  overflow  older  gar¬ 
dens.  Junipers  leap  around  foundations,  arabis  and  aubretia  spring  from 
between  the  huge  granite  rocks  of  Seattle  rockeries. 

The  growth  of  mass  market  outlets  with  high  volumes  of  a  limited 
variety  of  plants  -  from  bedding  and  shrubs  to  trees  -  has  contributed  to  the 
proliferation  of  landscaping  sameness.  Substantial  volume  is  built  on  a 
dozen  varieties  of  rhododendrons,  a  confined  palette  of  other  shrubs 
provided  at  low  price  and  in  large  quantity,  a  few  deciduous  trees,  rose 
bushes,  a  handful  of  conifers,  a  small  selection  of  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes 
and  plants,  plus  a  restricted  list  of  perennials  and  annuals. 


continued  on  page  2 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  gardens  designed  by  landscape 
architects,  traditionally  known  for  the  quality  and  good  craftsmanship 
of  their  hardscapes,  similarly  tend  to  contain  a  markedly  limited  palette 
of  plants.  Landscape  architects,  in  general,  are  first  masters  of  space 
utilization,  then  plantsmen. 

Actually,  though,  plantsmanship  is  a  continuum  -  with 
inveterate  plantsmen  (genetically  using  the  term)  searching  for  the 
new,  the  better,  the  different.  The  best  of  these  plants  find  their  way, 
usually  slowly  but  sometimes  briskly  into  wider  use. 

A  Few  Examples 

Corydalis flexuosa  ‘Blue  Panda’  is  becoming  immensely  popular.  It  was 
first  collected  in  China  in  1986  by  Reuben  Hatch  of  Vancouver, 
Washington.  It  found  its  way  into  collectors’  hands  and  now  is  listed 
by  major  mail  order  catalogs  and  frequently  found  in  garden  centers. 
Only  a  year  later,  three  English  plant  collectors  brought  back  a  variety 
of  C.  flexuosa  specimens  from  an  area  300  miles  north  of  the  Hatch 
collection  site.  Now,  three  clones  from  that  trip  are  making  their  way 
into  gardens  here  and  abroad.  They  are  ‘Purple  Leaf’,  ‘Blue  China’,  and 
‘Pere  David’.  Because  of  looming  popularity,  further  selection  and 
breeding  will  bring  more  new  varieties  of  this  corydalis  to  the  market. 

Heuchera'  Palace  Purple’  is  one  of  the  cult  plants  from  five  years 
ago,  so  popular  and  easily  propagated  that  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Perennial  Plant  Association  (a  national  trade  association  of  perennial 
growers  and  marketers)  as  its  plant  of  the  year  with  attendant  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising.  Because  it  comes  mostly  from  seed,  it  was  easy 
to  produce  hundreds  of  thousands  of  plants  quickly.  However,  because 
five  to  ten  percent  of  the  seed-grown  plants  do  not  exhibit  the  deep 
purple  leaf  characteristics  and  some  growers  did  not  rogue  out  these  off- 
type  plants,  there  have  been  many  low-quality  plants  sold.  Nonetheless, 
the  popularity  of  ‘Palace  Purple’  set  the  stage  for  other  heuchera 
varieties  with  beautiful  foliage,  such  as  ‘Pewter  Veil’,  ‘Chocolate  Veil’, 
and  ‘Ruby  Veil’.  (Note  the  artful  naming  to  take  advantage  of  any 
recognition  of  Veil.) 

A  contrasting  example  is  offered  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Longwood  Gardens,  Kennett  Square, 
Pennyslvania,  which  jointly  sponsored  a  collecting  expedition  to 
Southeast  Asia  in  1 970  and  brought  back  a  variety  of  impatiens  species. 
These  plants  did  not  find  a  market  in  their  original  form,  but  they 
provided  the  nucleus  for  breeding  efforts  which  have  resulted  in  great 
and  increasing  popularity  of  what  are  now  called  New  Guinea  impa¬ 
tiens.  These  tender  perennials  are  characterized  by  interesting  foliage 
and  very  large  flowers  compared  with  traditional  impatiens.  Breeding 
is  now  concentrated  in  a  handful  of  large  commercial  companies  with 
efficient  networks  for  propagation  and  marketing  tens  of  millions  of 
plants  each  year. 

English  plantsman  Christopher  Lloyd  discovered  a  dark 
purple-leafed  form  of  Ranunuculus  ficaria  with  brassy  yellow  flowers 
which  he  named  ‘Brazen  Hussy’  while  on  a  ramble  near  his  Great  Dixter 
garden.  Although  not  immensely  popular  yet,  it  is  finding  steadily 
increasing  favor  with  gardeners. 


When  I  first  judged  at  the  Philadelphia  Flower  Show  in  th 
1970s,  I  fell  in  love  with  a  yellow-flowered  clivia,  planted  in  a  large 
that  was  part  of  the  horticultural  competition.  Returning  in  subsequ 
years,  I  found  the  same  plant  reappearing,  repotted  into  ever  lar 
containers  and  bearing  more  and  more  flowers.  I  discovered  that  it 
owned  by  a  member  of  the  DuPont  family  and  that  occasionally  pie 
of  it  were  offered  for  sale  at  the  Wilmington  Garden  Club  rare  pi; 
auctions,  achieving  sale  prices  of  nearly  $1,000.  I  finally  did  fin 
yellow  clivia  in  South  Africa  in  1990  at  an  affordable  price,  and  it 
bloomed  for  me  each  year  since.  I  am  please  to  report  that  yellow  cli 
has  now  become  commercial:  White  Flower  Farm  in  its  spring  19 
catalog  offered  a  few  plants  for  sale  at  $950  each. 


Plant  Societies 

Through  their  seed  exchanges,  plant  societies  offer  both  wild-collect 
seeds  and  seeds  from  members’  gardens  and  also  frequently  spon: 
seed-collecting  expeditions.  Most  of  the  seed  is  free  as  a  benefit] 
membership.  If  there  is  a  charge,  it  is  only  a  few  cents  a  packet,  certai: 
a  bargain. 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  has  a  seed  exchange  tl 
offers  many  unusual  plants,  including  a  selection  of  Pacific  Northw: 
natives.  ■ 

Although  rock  garden  and  alpine  groups  are  known  for  thU 
specialized  focus,  a  diversity  of  plant  types  creep  into  their  seed^j 
Groups  include  the  North  American  Rock  Garden  Society,  Alpl 
Garden  Club  of  British  Columbia,  Alpine  Garden  Society,  New  Zeala 
Alpine  Garden  Society,  and  Scottish  Rock  Garden  Club. 

Several  other  societies  offer  fine  seed  exchanges,  including  t 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Northwest  Perennial  Alliance,  and 
Hardy  Plant  Society  of  Great  Britain. 


Plants  in  the  Wild 

Botanists  estimate  there  are  still  thousands  of  undiscovered  species 
plants  in  the  wild,  and  thousands  more  that  have  been  identified  1 
presently  are  not  under  cultivation  -  offering  a  wide  scope  for  findi 
and  conserving  significant  horticultural  plants  in  the  future.  Howev 
the  decimation  of  natural  habitats,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Amaz 
rain  forests,  puts  the  existence  of  many  undiscovered  plants  in  jeopan 
In  recent  years,  many  different  native  plants  have  been  reeva 
ated  for  their  ornamental  value,  especially  their  garden  use  in  clima 
similar  to  their  native  habitats.  Once  found  in  the  wild,  they  are  gro^ 
for  economic  or  ornamental  value  and  slide  their  way  into  commerce 
a  number  of  ways.  A  primary  way  is  small  specialist  growers  who  of 
them  by  mail  order.  Or  they  are  offered  at  plant  sales  by  special 
societies.  Some  of  the  best  of  these  are  discovered  by  larger  commerc 
growers  who  then  propagate  them  in  quantity.  Seed  Savers  Exchan 
and  Abundant  Life  Foundation  are  examples  of  nonprofit  grcv- 
specializing  in  heirloom  seeds;  in  addition,  there  are  several  comp®| 
specializing  in  the  same. 
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l|Vnuals 

ejostoftl 
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ost  of  the  breeding  of  major  classes  of  annuals,  such  as  petunias  and 
raniums,  is  done  by  a  few  large  seed  companies  throughout  the 
ai|:>rld.  The  breeding  efforts  have  made  bedding  plants  available, 
pendable,  and  low  in  cost  compared  to  many  plants.  There  has 
en  major  consolidation  of  smaller  seed  companies  in  the  past  few 
ars,  so  there  is  limited  breeding  work  in  the  less  popular  varieties 
■  annuals.  However,  even  in  bottomline-oriented  breeding 
mpanies,  breeders  are  allowed  some  flexibility  in  how  they  choose 
devote  part  of  their  attention;  this  means  that  there  are  some 
ovative  new  annuals  appearing  all  the  time.  In  addition,  there  are 
few  specialist  seed  companies  working  to  preserve  and  supply 
any  varieties  in  less  demand. 

The  greatest  variety  of  annuals  will  be  found  in  mail  order 
jtalogs,  and  perhaps  the  most  extensive  listing  of  all  is  from 
bompson  8c  Morgan.  Its  offering  ranges  from  a  comprehensive  list 
old  varieties  and  species  to  the  newest  hybrids.  It  also  carries  an 
tailtensive  list  of  seed-grown  perennials,  a  good  selection  of  seed- 
own  tropicals,  and  a  limited  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds. 

The  best  retail  garden  centers  offer  a  broad  selection  of 
i»|nuals,  including  a  good  variety  of  vegetatively  propagated  sum- 
r  plants  such  as  geraniums,  fuchsias,  and  filler  plants.  Their  staff 
jn  also  usually  offer  advice  about  the  nuances  of  varieties  and  their 


>rennials 

le  major  growth  of  interest  in  perennials  over  the  last  decade  has 
jjlomoted  a  host  of  new  plants  as  well  as  places  to  get  them.  The  best 
[tailers  have  relied  on  the  cutting  edge  of  supplying  new  varieties, 
d  a  legion  of  new  perennial  suppliers  have  proliferated.  It  is  also 
>od  to  remember  that  some  of  the  long-time  mail  order  catalogs 
:ve  kept  up-to-date.  For  example,  Wayside  Gardens  offers  superb 
w  varieties  each  year,  not  just  of  perennials,  but  shrubs,  vines, 
jf;es,  lilies,  and  roses,  too,  although  admittedly  at  top  dollar, 
^sponsible  for  this  leading  edge  selection  is  John  Elseley,  a  superb 
lglish-born  plantsman.  Comparably  good  is  White  Flower  Farm. 

Kurt  Bluemel,  Inc.  is  good  for  grasses,  as  is  Greenlee 
ursery.  For  peonies,  you  can  depend  on  Caprice  Farms  and  Klehm 
val  Nursery.  Close  to  home,  Cricklewood  Nursery  and  The  Gathering 
m  arden  have  good  perennial  selections. 

An  excellent  supplier  of  perennial  seed  is  Thompson  8c 
organ,  also  Chiltern  Seeds.  Jelitto  Perennial  Seeds,  with  its  U.S. 
flee  now  manned  by  Allen  W.  Bush  (who  may  be  remembered  for 
s  Holbrok  Farms),  has  an  extensive  list,  including  a  wide  variety 
alpine  seeds.  It  also  has  the  best  perennial  seed  germination  guide 
Fe  seen. 


O' 
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The  British  Connection 

Blooms  of  Bressingham  is  a  well-known  English  nursery  which 
has  been  responsible  in  the  last  sixty  years  for  introducing  a  great 
variety  of  ornamental  plants,  especially  perennials  and  shrubs. 
Alan  Bloom,  founder  of  the  nursery,  pioneered  the  concept  of 
island  beds,  demonstrated  by  a  large  garden  around  his  house 
next  to  the  nursery  Diss,  Norfolk,  England.  His  son,  Adrian,  has 
created  another  dramatic  garden  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
conifers.  Both  have  written  extensively  on  garden  topics,  and 
both  have  received  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour,  the  most 
distinguished  honor  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  (Adrian 
Bloom,  who  lectures  widely  in  the  United  States,  will  speak  at 
the  Hardy  Plant  Society  of  Oregon’s  Study  Weekend,  June  12-14 
in  Eugene,  Oregon.) 

Many  of  the  perennial  plants  which  are  well-known  here  come 
from  Bressingham,  such  as  Crocosmia  ‘Lucifer’,  a  host  of  plants 
with  the  name  Bressingham  attached,  as  well  as  Fragaria  ‘Pink 
Panther’,  the  pink-flowered  strawberry  which  has  become 
popular  the  past  two  years. 

To  gain  greater  recognition  in  the  American  market, 

Bressingham  licensed  twenty-one  retailers  in  the  United  States 
and  identified  them  as  key  stockists.  In  the  Puget  Sound  region, 
these  include  Swanson’s  Land  of  Flowers,  Seattle;  Wells-Medina 
Nursery,  Medina;  and  Molbak’s  Inc.,  Woodinville.  They  will  carry 
plants  from  Bloom  not  widely  available  elsewhere. 

Molbak’s  has  been  further  provided  a  Reserve  List  of  plants  from 
Bloom,  exclusively  available  from  them.  These  plants,  in  very 
limited  supply,  are:  Allium  pyrenaicum,  Anemone  ‘Afghanistan’, 
Cimicifuga  ‘Brunette’,  Crocosmia  ‘Lady  Hamilton’,  Crocosmia  ‘Star 
of  the  East’,  Erigeron  ‘Amity’,  Helleborus  ‘Bressingham  Strain’, 
Heucherella  alba  ‘Rosalie’,  Kniphofia  ‘Prince  Igor’,  Lathyrus  vernus 
‘Spring  Melody’,  Lysimachia  minorescens,  Oenothera  ‘Michael 
Ploeger’,  Origanum  ‘Thumbles’,  Phlox  divaricata  ‘May  Breeze’, 
Phlox  paniculata  ‘Nora  Leigh’,  Primula  ‘Rowallane  Rose’, 

Pyrethrum  ‘Laurin’,  Rhubarb  ‘Grandad’s  Rhubarb’,  Roscoea 
cautleoides  ‘Kew  Beauty’,  Sedum  kurilowii  ‘Rubrum’,  Serratula 
macrocephela,  Trillium  grandiflora  ‘Plenum’,  Veronica  ‘Barbara 
Sherwood’. 


Ted  Marston  is  a  Northwest  horticultural  writer  who  has 
contributed  to  Sunset  Magazine,  American  Horticulturist,  Family 
Circle,  and  other  publications. 


dresses  for  the  organizations  and 
mpanies  mentioned  in  this  article 
e  on  pages  4  and  5. 
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When  you  can’t  find  it  at  a  local  nursery  and  you  can’t  live  without  it... these  are  sources  recommende* 
hundreds  of  experienced  “mail  order’’  gardeners  for  the  new  introductions,  interesting  and  unusual  p 
material  sought  after  by  collectors.  Several  of  the  catalogs  are  also  a  valuable  reference,  by  Diane  La 


PERENNIALS,  TREES  &  SHRUBS... 


SPECIALIZING  IN  ONE... 


Caprice  Farms 

1 5425  S.W.  Pleasant  Hill  Road 
Sherwood  OR  97 1 40 

(503)  625-7241 

$1  Catalog. 

Hostas,  daylilies,  Japanese  &  Siberian 
irises. 

Collector’s  Nursery 

16804  NE  102nd  Ave 
Battle  Ground  WA  98604 
(360)  574-3832 
$2  Catalog. 

Interesting  perennials  hostas  and  bulbs  for 
collectors. 

Colvos  Creek  Farm 

P.O.  Box  1512 
Vashon  Island  WA  98070 

(206)  441-1509 

$2  Catalog. 

Native  rhodies,  euca-lyptus,  species 
maples,  acacias. 

Cricklewood  Nursery 

I  1 907  Nevers  Road 
Snohomish  WA  98290 

(206)  568-2829 

$1  Catalog. 

Hellebores,  species  geraniums,  rock 
garden  plants. 

Eco-Gardens 

P.O.  Box  1227 
Decatur  GA  3003 1 

(404)  294-6468 

$2  Plant  lists. 

Plants  of  their  own  breeding  (Don  Jacobs, 
Ph.D).  Garden  book  discounts. 

ForestFarm 

990  Tetherow  Road 
Williams  OR  97544 
(503)  846-7269 

$3  Catalog  (4 1 5  pages). 

Excellent  source  for  clematis:  6  pages  in 
the  catalog.  Top  rated  mail  order. 

Gossler  Farms  Nursery 

1 200  Weaver  Road 
Springfield  OR  97478-969 1 
(503)  746-3922 
$2  Catalog. 

Magnolias. 

Greer  Gardens 

1 280  Goodpasture  Island  Road 
Eugene  OR  9740 1 

(503)  686-8266 

$3  Catalog. 

Extensive  inventory  of  rhododendrons, 
including  vireyas. 


Heronswood  Nursery  Ltd. 

7530  -  288th  St  NE 
Kingston  WA  98346 

(360)  297-4172 

$4  Catalog. 

Great  reference  &  very  funny.  Rated 
best  overall. 

Joy  Creek  Nursery 

20300  NW  Watson  Road 
Scappoose  OR  97056 

(503)  543-7474 

$2  Catalog. 

Clematis,  small  ornamental 
conifers,  penstemons,  hostas. 

Klehm  Nursery 

4210  N  Duncan  Road 
Champaign  IL  61821 

(800) 553-3715 

$4  Catalog. 

Peonies,  hosta,  iris  daylilies,  ferns, 
grasses. 

Logee’s  Greenhouses 
1 4 1  North  Street 
Danielson  CT  06239 
(203)  774-8038 
$3  Catalog. 

Begonias,  exotics,  tropicals,  vines. 

Naylor  Creek  Nursery 

26 1 0  West  Valley  Road 
Chimacum  WA  98325 

(360)  732-4983 

Free  Catalog. 

Perennials  for  shade ;  700+  varieties 
of  hosta. 

Plant  Delights  Nursery,  Inc. 

924 1  Sauls  Road 
Raleigh  NC  27603-9326 

(919)  772-4794 

$2  Catalog. 

Excellent  reference  and  entertaining 
(Tony  Avent). 

Russell  Graham 

4030  Eagle  Crest  Road  NW 
Salem  OR  97304 

(503)  362-1  135 

$2  Catalog. 

Sp.  bulbs  &  corydalis,  trillium, 
cardiocrinum. 

Robyn’s  Nest  Nursery 

7802  NE  63rd  St 
Vancouver  WA  98662 

(206)  256-7399 

$2  Catalog. 

Hosta,  rock  garden  plants,  species 
geraniums,  ferns. 


Compleat  Garden 
Clematis  Nursery 

2 1 7  Argil  la  Road 
Ipswich  MAO  1 938-26 1 4 

(508)  356-3197 

$1 .50  Catalog. 

Hard-to-find  clematis;  may  be 
smaller  plant. 

Grant  Mitsch 

Novelty  Daffodils 
P.O.  Box  218 
Hubbard  OR  97032 

(503)  651-2742 

$3  Catalog. 

Specializes  in  exotic  and  rare 
hybrids  of  daffodils.  Not  unusual  for 
bulbs  to  be  $40-$80  each 

Old  House  Gardens 

536  Third  Street 

Ann  Arbor  Ml  48 1 03-4957 

(313)  995-1486 

$1  Catalog. 

Specializing  in  historic  bulbs;  Scott 
Kunst,  is  a  published  authority  on 
antique  bulbs. 

Van  Dyck’s  Flower  Farms 

P.O.  Box  430 

Brightwaters  NY  11718-0430 
(800)  248-2852 
Beautiful  catalog  which  shows  many 
daffodil  &  tulip  varieties  not 
pictured  elsewhere. 

Connell’s  Dahlias 

10216  40th  Ave  E 
Tacoma  WA  98445 
(800)  673-5139 

$2  Catalog.  (Great  color). 

Second  largest  U.S.  dahlia  supplier. 

Gordon  Leroux  Dahlias 

502 1  View  Drive 
Everett  WA  98203-2423 
(206)  252-4991 
Dahlias  for  exhibitors. 

Fancy  Fronds 

P.O.  Box  1090 
Gold  Bar  WA  9825 1 
(360)  793-1472 
$1  Catalog. 

Hardy  ferns. 

Foliage  Gardens 

2003  -  1 28th  Ave  SE 
Bellevue  WA  98005 

(206)  747-2998 

$2  Catalog. 

Hardy  &  greenhouse  ferns. 


Kurt  Bluemel,  Inc. 

2740  Greene  Lane 
Baldwin  MD  21013 

(410)  557-7229 

$3  Catalog. 

Extensive  list  of  ornamental  grasst 
sedges,  rushes. 


Greenlee  Nursery 

30 1  E  Franklin  Ave 
Pomona  CA  9 1 766 
(909)  629-9045 
$2.50  Catalog. 

Greenlee  is  author  of 
Encyclopedia  of  Ornamental 
Grasses. 


Richter’s  Herbs 

357  Highway  47 

Goodwood  Ontario 

Canada  L0C  I A0 

(416)  640-6677 

Email:  orderdesk@richters.com 

$2  Catalog.  ^ 

Top  rated.  ^ 

Sandy  Mush  Herb  Nursery 

Route  2,  Surrett  Cove  Road 
Leicester  NC  28748 
(704)  683-2014 
$4  Catalog. 

Excellent  reference  & 

top  quality  herbs;  recipes  included 


Aitken’s  Salmon  Creek  Gard 

608  NW  I  1 9th  St 
Vancouver  WA  98685 

(206)  573-4472 

$2  Catalog. 

Iris:  Japanese,  Siberians,  Pacific  Cc 
Natives. 


Ensata  Gardens 

9823  E  Michigan  Ave 
Galesburg  Ml  49053 

(616)  665-7500 

$2  Catalog. 

Broad  selection  of  Japanese  iris;  all 
Siberians. 

Antique  Rose  Emporium 

Route  5,  Box  143 
Brenham  TX  77833 

(409)  836-4293 

$5  Catalog. 

Top  rated  old  garden  rose  supplii 


Diane  Laird  is  a  SysOp  (Systems  Open 
in  the  National  Gardening  Association's, 
Garden  Forum  on  CompuServe  and  is  ai 
enthusiastic  plant  collector. 
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mgium  ‘Jos  Eijking’  (sea  holly),  a  Blooms  of  Bressingham  introduction.  Silver- 
le  flowers;  likes  full  sun. 


The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society 

80  Vincent  Square 
London  ENGLAND  SWI  P  2PE 
Membership  in  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  offers  a  seed  exchange  from 
surplus  seed  of  the  Wisley  Garden  - 
shrubs,  trees,  perennials,  annuals  and 
grasses  -  usually  about  2,000  different 
choices. 

Northwest  Perennial  Alliance 

P.O.  Box  45574 
University  Station 
Seattle  WA  98 1 45 
This  local  group  specializing  in 
perennials,  affiliated  with  England’s 
Hardy  Plant  Society,  has  developed  a 
fine  seed  exchange  of  its  own,  primarily 
perennials  and  annuals.  This  parent 
group,  which  must  be  joined  separately, 
offers  exceptional  seed  exchange. 

Hardy  Plant  Society  of 
Great  Britain 

Administrator  Pam  Adams 
Little  Orchard 
Great  Comberton 
Pershore 

Worcestershire  WRIO  3DP 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

Fax:  01386  7101  17 

Current  subscription  is  UKP  8.50; 

VISA/MC 

This  organization  publishes  The  Plant 
Finder  an  exceptionally  detailed  list  of 
sources  for  over  50,000  varieties  of 
ornamental  plants  and  the  nurseries 
which  carry  them.  Some  of  the 
nurseries  only  sell  to  retail  walk-in 
traffic,  but  others  will  ship  mail  orders. 


Ipine  Garden  Club  of 
ritish  Columbia 

^1)751  56A  Avenue 
rrey  BC  CANADA  V3W  IJ4 

Ipine  Garden  Society 
ye  End  Link,  St.  John’s 

taking,  Surrey  ENGLAND 
'U2I  ISW 


w  Zealand  Alpine 
den  Society 

reasurer 
yO.  Box  2984 
1 'hristchurch  New  Zealand 


North  American  Rock 
Garden  Society 

P.O.  Box  67 
Millwood  NY  10546 

Scottish  Rock  Garden  Club 

2 1  Merchison  Park 
Edinburgh  SCOTLAND  EH  1 0 
4PW 


Abundant  Life  Seed 
Foundation 

P.O.  Box  772 

Port  Townsend  WA  98368 

(360)  385-5660 

$2  Catalog. 

Seeds:  vegetables,  northwestern  native 
plants,  Native  American  grains,  flowers. 

Jim  &  Jenny  Archibald 

“Bryn  Collen” 

Ffostrasol,  Llandysul 
Dyfed,  Wales  SA44  5SB 
$3  (U.S.)  Catalog. 

Offer  unusual  wild-collected  seeds 
through  mail  order. 


Chiltern  Seeds 

Bortree  Stile 
Ulverston,  Cumbria 
ENGLAND  LAI2  7PB 
$4  (U.S.)  Catalog. 

Excellent  supplier  of  perennial  seed. 

Jelitto  Perennials  Seeds 

1 25  Chenoweth  Lane 
Louisville  KY  40207 
(502)  895-0807 

Free  catalog  for  serious  buyers. 
Outstanding  perennial  seed  germination 
guide.  Minimum  order,  $50. 

Plants  of  the  Southwest 

Route  6,  Box  I  I  A,  Agua  Fria 
Santa  Fe  NM 
(505)  471-2212 

$3.50  Catalog. 

Seeds  of  native  trees,  shrubs, 
wildflowers,  grasses,  cacti,  succulents. 

Thompson  &  Morgan  Seeds 

P.O.  Box  1 208 
Jackson  NJ  08527-0308 
(800)  274-7333 

Free  Catalog. 

Huge  seed  selection. 

The  Gathering  Garden 

32716  68th  NW 
Stanwood  WA  98292-9706 
(360)  629-2706 
(No  mail  order) 

Hardy  perennials,  hellebores,  primroses. 

Grand  Ridge  Nursery 

27801  SE  Highpoint  Way 
Issaquah  WA  98027  (No  mail  order) 
(206)  392-1896 

Alpines  &  rarities. 

Wayside  Gardens 

P.O.  box  I 

Hodges  SC  29695-001 
(800)  845-1  124 

$1  Catalog. 

Excellent  reference. 

White  Flower  Farm 

Route  63 

Litchfield  CT  06759-0050 
(203)  496-9600 

Free  Catalog. 
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Collectors 
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i 

Botanical  Garden  at  Kew  in  1759,  developed  the  finest  Europea 
collection  of  plants  from  around  the  world.  Francis  Masson  (174 
1805),  the  first  collector  sent  out  by  Kew,  brought  back  750  new  plan 
from  South  Africa  alone,  as  well  as  many  others  from  the  Canary  Island 
the  Azores,  and  Spain  and  Portugal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  particular 
successful  finding  plants  in  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Indonesia,  an 
South  Africa.  He  also  commissioned  botanical  artists  who  commerm 
rated  new  studies  for  permanent  reference. 


Maybe  it  started  with  the  Apple.  You  know,  the  Apple  with  which  Eve 
tempted  Adam,  way  back  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  If  it  was  a  tasty  apple 
(and  who  am  I  to  judge,  considering  all  the  controversy  it  has  caused), 
Adam  and  Eve  probably  took  seeds  with  them  when  they  were  ejected 
from  their  Paradise. 

Thus  the  first  plant  collectors. 


Since  that  time,  man  has  slowly  adapted  plants  for  his  own  uses. 
Wherever  travelers  explored,  they  came  back  with  new  seeds  or  plants. 
During  many  centuries,  there  was  heavy  emphasis  on  the  food  or 
medicinal  qualities  of  newly  discovered  plants.  When  affluent  societies 
waxed,  there  was  impetus  in  the  collection  of  ornamental  plants. 

The  recent  history  of  plant  collecting  is  interesting,  too, 
because  most  of  the  collectors  had  a  genus  named  for  them,  as  well  as 
many  species,  so  they  have  been  memorialized  for  their  efforts.  Names 
such  as  von  Siebold,  David,  Fortune,  Forrest  are  attached  to  a  wide 
variety  of  plants  which  they  discovered.  Our  own  Brian  Mulligan  will 
be  remembered  for  Sorbus  mulliganii. 


Sixteenth  to  Nineteenth  Centuries 

Carolus  Clusius  (1526-1609),  originally  from  France,  travelled  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  search 
of  new  plants.  From  England,  John  Tradescant,  the  Elder,  (1570-1638) 
scouted  the  Low  Country  nurseries  for  plants  and  travelled  as  well  to 
France,  North  Africa,  and  Russia  for  new  things  to  grow.  A  connection 
with  the  Virginia  Company  brought  back  at  least  forty  American  plants. 
His  son,  John  Tradescant,  the  Younger,  ( 1 608- 1 622)  made  three  major 
collecting  expeditions  to  Virginia,  perhaps  even  a  fourth.  He  also 
combed  Barbados.  His  explorations  resulted  in  thousands  of  new  plants, 
including  the  azalea  and  lilac. 

Quasi-official  groups  started  exploiting  new  territories.  Sir 
Hans  Sloan  (1660-1753),  president  of  the  Royal  Society  as  well  as 
founder  of  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden  in  London  and  the  British 
Museum  (which  both  have  become  revered),  collected  in  Europe  and 
Jamaica.  William  Aiton,  who  became  superintendent  of  the  Royal 


Bringing  New  Plants  Home 

Simultaneously  with  their  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  wealth  (| 
faraway  lands,  Europeans  started  bringing  plants  home. 

Botanists  employed  by  the  Dutch  East  Indies  Company  brougl 
back  a  great  variety  of  new  plants  from  Asia.  Carl  Peter  Thunber 
(1743-1822)  spent  time  in  South  Africa  where  he  learned  Dutch  an 
then  collected  from  Indonesia.  Also  stationed  on  Deshima  Island  ; 
Nagasaki,  Japan  in  1823  (the  only  location  foreigners  were  allowed  b 
the  xenophobic  ruling  dynasty),  he  collected  and  sent  many  plants  bac  j 
to  Europe.  John  Royle  (1799-1858),  superintendent  of  the  East  Indi 
Company’s  two  hospitals  and  curator  of  its  botanical  garden,  set 
collectors  to  Kashmir. 

In  America,  Mark  Catesby  (1682-1 749)  sent  a  wealth  of  sf^a 
from  Virginia  and  the  Bahamas  to  Europe.  Further,  Thomas  JeffersonlH 
up  an  important  interchange  of  plants  between  Europe  and  America, 
large  number  of  new  plants  were  discovered  throughout  northwester 
America  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  initiated  by  Jeffersot 
Archibald  Menzies,  a  naturalist  on  Captain  George  Vancouver’s  circurr 
navigation  of  the  globe,  brought  back  many  plants  from  the  Cape  are 
of  South  Africa,  Tahiti,  Hawaii,  and  from  along  the  west  coast  c 
America.  John  Bartram  (1699-1777)  introduced  many  plants  from  th| 
southern  and  eastern  sections  of  North  America  into  Europe.  And  Davi 
Douglas  (1799-1834)  made  expeditions  to  America  in  1823-24;  h 
collected  20,000  specimens  from  our  west  coast  and  the  Hawaiia 
Islands. 


Nathaniel  Ward,  a  physician  and  botanist,  is  responsible  fc 
the  improved  success  during  the  19th  century  in  bringing  back  plan) 
alive  even  over  long  distances  by  slow  sailing  ships.  He  invented  th 
Wardian  case,  essentially  a  large  terranium  maintaining  humidity  an 
temperature  for  tender  plants. 

As  nurseries  grew  and  became  wealthier,  they  recognized  th 
commercial  potential  of  new  plants  from  around  the  world.  Belgia 
Louis  Van  Houtte  (1810-1876)  made  extensive  collections  in  Brazi 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  He  then  opened 
nursery  from  where  he  introduced  thousands  of  plants  worldwidt 
These  included  gesneriads  such  as  gloxinias,  azaleas  (especially  Rhode 
dendron  indica  which  led  to  major  production  of  florist  azaleas),  camfi 
lias,  and  tuberous  begonias. 

The  Veitch  family  in  England  was  equally  influential.  The 
first  nursery  was  started  in  1808  and  sponsored  plant  collectin 
expeditions  for  years.  As  the  family  burgeoned,  separate  nurseries  an 
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1  ferent  locations  were  established,  all  carrying  the  Veitch  name.  At  least 
c  e  branch  remained  under  family  ownership  until  1969.  Before  World 
far  I,  Veitch  had  introduced  1 18  exotic  ferns,  232  orchids,  498  stove 
«  greenhouse  plants,  49  conifers,  72  evergreens  and  climbing  plants, 

4  3  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  122  herbaceous  plants,  and  37  bulbous 
<  es.  Besides  collecting,  the  nurseries  were  known  for  hybridizing. 

Sutton  Seeds,  founded  in  1806,  is  another  company  that  has 
ten  very  influential  in  plant 
itroductions,  especially 
Simula. 

In  France,  it  was  the 
lmorin  Nursery  founded  in 
75  and  continuing  for  gen- 
mtions  that  was  responsible 
fir  introducing  a  great  array  of 
fiod  and  ornamental  crops, 
ley  sent  collectors  David, 
davay,  Folie,  and  Farges  to 
u  tina,  land  of  great  promise 
r  new  plant  species.  Pierre 
si  moine  (1823-1911)  is  an- 
her  French  nurseryman  who 
joduced  many  collected  spe- 
s  as  well  plants  hybridized 
'  his  nursery. 

Charles  Sprague 
sergeant  (1841-1927)  became 
ector  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
m,  Jamaica  Plain,  MA  in  1 872 
d  had  exceptional  success 
I  th  new  plant  introductions, 
v  H.  Wilson,  an  Englishman 
I  eady  established  as  a  great 
i  ant  collector  after  two  trips 
r  Veitch,  was  sponsored  by 

5  mold  on  two  trips  to  China 
n  tween  1907  and  1910. 

I  He  brought  back 

356  species,  almost  900  of  them  new  discoveries.  They  included  60 

Iododendrons,  Kurume  azaleas,  and  many  flowering  cherries.  Later, 
iring  1917-18,  Wilson  collected  in  Korea,  Tawain,  and  Japan.  In  1 892 
rgeant  himself  collected  in  Japan  with  James  Veitch  and  in  1903 
(veiled  around  the  world  collecting.  His  work  enriched  the  collections 
many  great  botanical  gardens  including  those  at  Kew,  Edinburgh, 
lasnevin  (Ireland),  and  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Joseph  Rock  ( 1 884- 1 962)  was  another  plantsman  who  had 
y  successful  collecting  trips,  bringing  back  over  80,000  specimens 
ding  introductions  of 493  rhododendron  species.  He  was  employed 
1920  by  David  Fairchild  (1869-1954),  head  of  the  United  States 
apartment  of  Agriculture’s  plant  introduction  section.  Fairchild  wrote 
veral  books  encompassing  in  part  his  experiences  in  collecting  in 


exotic  areas  of  the  world.  (These  books  are  so  interesting  that  from  time 
to  time  they  are  reprinted.)  During  Fairchild’s  tenure,  over  200,000 
foreign  and  exotic  fruits,  vegetables,  palms,  and  other  ornamental 
plants  were  brought  back  to  the  United  States  for  evaluation.  He  was 
also  responsible  for  bringing  in  Kudzu,  a  major  pest  in  the  South. 

Also  very  worth  mentioning  are  George  Forrest  (1873- 
1932),  Reginald  Farrer  (1880-1920),  Robert  Fortune  (1812-1880), 

and  Frank  Kingdon-Ward 
(1885-1958),  all  British  col¬ 
lectors  who  discovered  many 
exceptional  plants  in  China  and 
Southeast  Asia.  Kingdon-Ward 
has  described  his  experiences 
in  detail  in  twenty-three  books. 
Currently,  England’s  Roy 
Lancaster  is  carrying  on  the 
tradition  of  exploring  and  then 
writing  about  it.  His  book  A 
Plantsman  in  Nepal,  an  expanded 
version  of  Plant H unting  in  Nepal, 
has  just  been  published  with 
340  photos. 

In  recent  times  the  search 
for  new  plants  has  not  waned. 
John  Creech,  former  director 
of  the  National  Arboretum  in 
Washington,  D.C.  was  a  very 
active  plant  collector  as  has 
been  Barry  Yinger  who  is  now 
with  Hines  Nurseries. 
England’s  revered  Graham 
Stuart  Thomas,  known  for  his 
depth  of  plant  knowledge  and 
in  particular  his  writings,  has 
introduced  or  reintroduced 
sixty-nine  different  plants. 

J.C.  Raulston,  Director 
of  the  North  Carolina  State 
University  Arboretum  in  Raleigh,  continues  to  fervently  and  success¬ 
fully  search  for  new  plants  which  have  landscape  merit  and,  through 
his  newsletter,  lectures,  personal  contacts,  and  arrangements  with 
nurseries,  has  been  significantly  instrumental  in  the  introduction  of  a 
wide  variety  of  new,  or  undiscovered,  ornamentals. 

From  a  base  right  here,  Dan  Hinkley,  Heronswood  Nursery, 
Kingston,  has  travelled  and  collected  extensively,  with  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  new  introductions  accelerating  through  his  mail-order  catalog 
and  his  nursery.  If  you  study  his  catalog,  you  will  find  many  exciting 
new  plants  from  many  sources. 

This  short  piece  is  only  a  glimpse  at  the  great  history  of  plant 
collecting,  which  has  made  our  gardens  more  productive  and  beautiful. 
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Books  that  will  help  you  find  sources 

(all  available  at  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library) 
by  Diane  Laird 


Gardening  by  Mail 
A  Source  Book 

by  Barbara  Barton 
4th  edition 

A  directory  of  mail  order  resources 
for  gardeners  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
including  seed  companies,  nurseries, 
suppliers  of  all  garden  necessaries  and 
ornaments,  horticultural  and  plant 
societies,  magazines,  libraries,  and  a 
list  of  useful  books  on  plants  and 
gardening.  $18.95  at  local  bookstores. 


Permission  to  reproduce  cover  of  Gardening  by 
Mail  provided  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston. 


The  Northwest  Gardeners'  Resource  Directory 

by  Stephanie  Feeney 
6th  edition 

A  guide  to  the  obvious  and  not-so-well-known  nurseries 
and  shops  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.,  $13.95; 

/996  Addendum  to  Sixth  Edition,  $9; 

both  at  local  bookstores. 

Garden  Seed  Inventory 

4th  Edition 

Seed  Saver  Publications. 

An  inventory  of  seed  catalogs  listing  all  non-hybrid 
vegetable  seeds  available  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  - 
244  companies.  It  may  be  ordered  from 
Seed  Savers  Exchange,  3076  North  Winn  Road, 

Decorah  IA  52101.  Hardback,  $34; 
soft  cover,  $28,  including  shipping. 


Cwnn 

AMOERSEN  HORTICULTURAL  LIBRARY  S 
SOURCE  LIST  Of 

Plants  &  Seeds 


Andersen  Horticultural 
Library's  Source  List 
of  Plants  &  Seeds 

4  th  edition 

This  completely  covers  information 
in  mail  order  catalogs  from  1993-1996, 
lists  59,000  plants  and  450  nurseries. 

It  may  be  ordered  from  Minnesota 
Landscape  Arboretum,  Box  39, 
Chanhassen  MN  55317. 

$34.95  including  shipping. 


nr  MMBKE 

A  publication  of  Andersen  Horticultural  Library. 


In  the  Company  of  Plant  Explorers 


Wonderful  accounts  of  plant-hunting  expeditions  have  been  written  by  plant 
explorers.  They  are  engrossing  tales,  not  only  for  their  discussion  of  plants  and 
trees,  but  also  their  highly  literary,  entertaining  narrative  of  the  cultures, 
geography,  birds  and  animals,  and  experiences,  sometimes  humorous,  encountere 
along  the  way.  To  cite  but  a  few: 


The  World  Was  My  Garden 

by  David  Fairchild 
Scribner,  New  York,  1938 

A  Plantsman  in  Nepal 

by  Roy  Lancaster 
Antique  Collectors  Club, 
Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  1 995 


On  the  Eaves  of  the  World 

by  Reginald  Farrer 
E.  Arnold,  London,  1917 

Plant  Hunting  at  the  Edge 
of  the  World 

by  Francis  Kingdon-Ward 
Cadogan,  London,  1985 


[These  works  are  all  available  for  use  in  the  Miller  Library,  CUH.  However, 
with  the  exception  of  Lancaster,  they  are  out  of  print.  Fairchild  and  Lancastei 
can  be  checked  out  from  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  Other  good  sources  are 
second-hand  book  stores;  Seattle's  Flora  &  Fauna  Books  (206,  623-4727) 
sometimes  has  copies  and  will  conduct  searches.  These  authors  have  each 
written  a  number  of  other  books.] 


One-Stop  Catalog  Shopping 

in  the  Miller  Library  by  Valerie  Easton 


While  a  variety  of  books  and  journals  serve  as  finding  aids  for  plants, 
nothing  takes  the  place  of  thumbing  through  catalogs  each  spring 
and  fall  to  order  seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs.  Some  of  the  very  best 
information  on  how  to  use  and  grow  plants  can  be  found  in  these. 
Because  of  excellent  plant  descriptions  and  local  horticultural 
information,  we  keep  Dan  Hinkley’s  Heronswood  Nursery  catalogue 
at  the  reference  desk.  And  some  of  the  best  color  photographs  of 
plants,  by  themselves  and  in  inspired  combinations,  can  be  found  in 
the  White  Flower  Farm  catalog. 

Over  800  catalogs  are  filed  by  company  name  in  the 
vertical  files  along  the  library’s  back  wall.  This  is  great  if  you  know 
the  catalog  you  are  looking  for,  but  often  library  patrons  are  looking 
for  a  certain  category  of  plant.  Reach  for  the  useful  black  notebook 
on  the  top  of  the  cabinet  to  find  an  index  that  includes  a  subject 
guide.  Here  you  can  find  companies  that  specialize  in  grasses, 
groundcovers,  tools  and  equipment,  or  vegetable  seeds,  both 
nationally  and  broken  out  for  the  Pacific  Northwest.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  specific  plant  or  bulb,  you  can  access  the  collection  by 
using  the  Andersen  Horticultural  Library's  Source  List  of  Plants  and  Seeds 
to  find  which  nurseries  carry  just  what  you  are  looking  for,  and  then 
use  the  catalog  collection  to  order. 


Valerie  Easton  is  Library  Manager  in  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library,  CU 
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unteer  Leadership  Appreciated 


sy  Fitzgerald  has  implemented  an  outstanding 
cure  and  tour  program  offered  by  NHS  during 
past  three  years.  Her  exceptional  knowledge 
lorticulture  and  design  has  prominently  sewed 
fS  in  bringing  world-class  horticultural  experts, 

:h  local  and  international,  to  speak  to  North- 
st  audiences.  She  also  is  responsible  for  the  first 
-sponsored  international  tour,  to  the  Chelsea 
wer  Show,  this  spring. 

d  Marston  hewed  his  skills  in  print  media  during 
lege  when  he  worked  on  school  publications, 
accomplished  writer  and  publisher,  he  has 
in  involved  in  the  production  of  NHS'  quarterly 
f  plications  for  many  years,  most  recently  as 
air  of  the  Newsletter  Committee,  a  role  in 
lich  he  has  dedicated  countless  hours  and 
sughtful  vision.  Possessing  incisive  knowledge 
j  wealth  of  experience  in  the  fields  of  horticul- 
e  and  publishing,  he  has  been  invaluable  in  the 


[J  pgressive  development  of  Garden  Notes. 


isabeth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship  Awards 

I  e  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller  Scholarship  is  awarded 
®  h  spring  to  support  selected  University  of 
tshington  students  affiliated  with  the  Center  for 

I  ban  Horticulture  who  are  pursuing  studies  that 
ificantly  encompass  environmental  horticul- 
goals.  The  late  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller, 
inding  member  of  NHS,  endowed  the 
irticultural  Education  Fund. 

NHS  is  pleased  to  announce  it  has  awarded 
96  scholarships  to  three  graduate  students, 
cipients  are  Marty  Wingate,  Richard  Robohm, 
d  David  Giblin.  Wingate  is  emphasizing  public 
ucation,  Robohm:  ecological  restoration,  and 
blin:  rare  plant  ecology  related  to  conservation. 

I  ch  is  pursuing  a  strong  interdisciplinary 
|  Dgram  of  studies  that  reflects  the  intention  to 
f:  lieve  scientific  excellence  in  conjunction  with 
^  ong  public  communication  skills. 


*ants 

IS  awarded  a  grant  of  $10,000  to  the  Elisabeth  C. 
ler  Library  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  The 
I  ds  will  be  used  to  continue  the  popular  Monday  night 
'nings  (open  until  8  p.m.),  purchase  new  books  and 
i  rnals,  and  support  the  phone  reference  service  for  those 
1 3  cannot  come  to  the  library. 

j> plication  Deadline  -  July  I 
lirough  its  Grant  Program,  NHS  supports 
|qjects  in  the  Northwest  which  encourage 
I  rticultural  education  and/or  research  and 


immunity  participation.  Earnings  from  the  Annual 

lint  Sale  fund  this  program. 

• 

ibou  would  like  to  obtain  further  information, 
■kse  call  the  NHS  Office,  (206)  527- 1 794,  or 
JRk  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  NHS, 
diversity  of  Washington,  Box  354 1  15, 
attleWA  98195. 
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Thanks 

Northwest  Flower  &  Garden  Show 
Volunteers 

The  NHS  booth  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
publicly  share  our  organization’s  educational  and 
philanthropic  programs. 

Thanks  to  the  following  NHS  members  who 
contributed  to  its  success:  Susan  Adkins,  Marty 
Auvil,  Jan  Barrett,  Douglas  Bayley,  Sue  Clark, 
Maggie  Cornell,  Peggy  Campbell,  Sylvia  Dury.ee, 
Melissa  Dahl,  Mary  Foster,  Ann  LaVasseur,  Diane 
Laird,  Ted  Marston,  Eve  Mauger,  Emily  Moore, 
John  Moore,  Carol  Ottenberg,  Colleen  Page, 
Susan  Pollock,  Dinny  Poison,  Sarah  Ramage,  Pat 
Sheppard,  Ellen  Seibert,  Peter  Seibert,  Gene  Rosa 
Schauer,  Bridget  Schlosstein,  Heidi  Shifflette, 
Joanne  Titus,  Madeline  Wilde,  Peggy  Wilton,  Judy 
Williams,  Dan  Zatz,  Marlene  Zuker. 

And  a  special  thanks  to  Janet  Warford  for 
organizing  the  volunteers  and  the  assembly  and 
disassembly  of  the  booth. 


Successful  Fund-Raiser 
for  Miller  Library 

NHS  held  its  first  major  fund-raising  event  for  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture’s  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Library  on  May  5th.  The  gala  garden  auction  and 
dinner  took  place  in  NHS  Hall  at  CUH.  Sandy 
Bradley,  local  radio  personality,  emceed  the  event, 
which  included  both  a  live  and  silent  auction  of 
choice  horticultural  items,  including  exceptional 
plants,  primarily  procured  by  members  of  the  NHS 
Library  Committee. 

This  event  launched  an  on-going  effort  to  create  an 
endowment  that  will  enable  the  highly  regarded 
Miller  Library  to  sustain  and,  moreover,  enhance 
the  quality  of  service  it  provides  an  ever-expanding 
public.  As  a  result  of  the  charitable  giving,  NHS  is 
able  to  contribute  $20,000  to  the  endowment. 
Chairpersons  Susan  Adkins  and  Jan  Barrett  wish  to 
thank  the  many  friends  of  the  Library  who 
generously  supported  this  endeavor  with  their 
enthusiastic  presence  and  donations. 

The  beautiful  invitations  were  designed  and  hand¬ 
printed  by  Virginia  McCormick,  free-lance  designer 
and  owner  of  Gatherings  from  the  Garden  (206) 
283-8677  in  Seattle,  with  Potter  &  Associates 
donating  much  of  the  paper. 


Brian  Mulligan 

Director  of  the  Arboretum  1946-1972 

Brian  Mulligan,  director  emeritus  of  the  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Brian  Mulligan, 
founding  member  of  NHS,  died  January  4,  1996. 
During  his  twenty-six  years  as  director,  the 
Arboretum’s  collections  and  displays  were  devel¬ 
oped  so  creatively  that  today  it  ranks  among  the  top 
three  living  museums  of  woody  plants  in  the  United 
States.  His  legendary  legacy  as  a  plantsman  also 
immensely  enriched  the  collections.  Remaining  pro¬ 
fessionally  active  until  his  death  at  age  88,  he  was  a 
friend  to  many  NHS  members  and  is  remembered 
fondly  for  his  kind  ways  and  knowledgeable  contri¬ 
bution  as  a  member  of  the  NHS  Seed  Exchange 
Committee. 


Botanical  W atercolors  by  Louise  Smith 
Exhibited  through  June  1 2 

FrameWright  Gallery  in  Bothell  (18104  102nd 
Avenue  N.E.,  206,  483-7385)  is  displaying  and 
offering  for  sale  original  paintings  by  noted  local 
artist  Louise  Smith.  Illustrations  by  Smith  have 
appeared  in  Garden  Notes. 

A  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Botanical 
Artists,  Smith  has  exhibited  her  work  at  the  Hunt 
Institute  for  Botanical  Documentation  at  Carnegie 
Mellon  University  among  other  sites,  and  her  work 
has  appeared  in  numerous  publications  including  The 
Herb  Companion,  Curtis’  Botanical  Magazine  (Kew, 
England),  and  Horticulture  Magazine. 

For  further  information,  call  (206)  483-7385. 


New  Director  at  Miller  Garden 

This  year  Richard  W.  Hartlage  was  selected  as  the 
new  Director  of  the  Miller  Garden  in  Seattle. 

Hartlage  has  a  strong  background  in  growing  and 
arranging  plants  and  managing  horticultural  opera¬ 
tions.  Formally  trained  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  (Bachelor  of  Science  in  Horticulture  with  a 
concentration  in  landscape  design),  he  has  been  Staff 
Horticulturist  at  Chatwood  (North  Carolina)  and 
Superintendant  of  Horticulture  for  the  Morris  County 
Parks  Commission  in  New  jersey. 
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Upcoming  Events 


May  31 


NHS  FERN  FESTIVAL 

Co-sponsored  with  the  Hardy  Fern 

Foundation 

1:00  -  4  p.m. 

Sale 

An  impressive  gathering  of 
beautiful  ferns-from  old  faithfuls  to 
the  newly  available-as  well  as 
companion  plants,  including  an 
outstanding  assortment  of  hostas. 


7:30  -  9  p.m.  (Coffee  at  7) 

Lecture 

Fern  Hunting  in  Eastern  Asia 

Steve  Hootman,  Curator,  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Species  Botantical  Garden 
In  this  slide-lecture,  share  in 
presenter’s  adventures  and  success¬ 
ful  quest  for  many  ferns  and  other 
plants,  including  rhododendrons. 
(Fern  Sale  continues  this  evening.) 
$5  members,  $7.50  nonmembers 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


June  I 


10  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

NHS  FERN  FESTIVAL 
Sale  (continues) 

NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


MAY  -  JUNE 


June  12 


7:30  -  9  p.m.  (coffee  at  7) 

NHS  LECTURE 
Seasonal  Foliage  in  Your 
Garden 

Susan  Ryley 

This  knowledgeable  Victoria,  B.C. 
gardener  will  discuss  the  wealth  of 
interesting  plants  that  overflow 
her  well-designed  garden.  (See 
Jerry  Sedenko’s  article  on  this 
garden  in  the  January  1993  issue 
of  Horticulture.) 

$7  members,  $10  nonmembers 
NHS  Hall,  CUH 
(206)  527-1794 


June  21  -23 


VICTORIA  FLOWER  & 
GARDEN  FESTIVAL 

Sixteen  showpiece  display  gardens 
created  by  top  British  Columbia 
designers  and  nurseries,  more  than 
100  exhibits.  Speakers  from  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  and  the  U.S., 
including  Harry  Dodson,  star  of 
the  popular  English  television 
series  “The  Victorian  Flower 
Garden.”  Daily  tickets:  $7  adults, 
$3.50  12-16,  children  under  12 
free 

(604)  382-3658 

fax  (604)382-3655 

email:  flowers@islandnet.com 


June  29 


9  a.m.  -  2  p.m. 

CUH  SYMPOSIUM 

In  cooperation  with  the  Friends  of 
the  University  of  Washington 
Medicinal  Herb  Garden 
A  World  of  Medicinal  Plants 
Three  fascinating  lectures:  “Native 
American  Uses  of  Medicinal 
Plants”  by  Walt  Hollow,  M.D., 
University  of  Washington  Medical 
School  American  Indian  Center  of 
Excellence;  “Traditional  Chinese 
Medicine”  by  Qianag  Cao,  N.D., 
Assistant  Professor  at  Bastyr 
University’s  Department  of 
Acupuncture  and  Oriental  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  “Herbal  Medicines  in  the 
Amazon  Rainforest”  by  Steve 
Morris  N.D.,  Mukilteo  Health 
Clinic. 

$25 

Graham  Visitors  Center, 
Washington  Park  Arboretum 
Preregistration  required: 

(206)  543-8616 


June  30 


7  -  9  p.m. 

CUH  COURSE 
Water-Wise  Garden  Design 
Sue  Moss,  Sue  Moss  Garden 
Design 

Summer’s  here.  Learn  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  water-wise  design  in  this 
introductory  level  course.  Plant 
selection,  plant  groupings,  and 
other  economical  and  resource- 
efficient  strategies  will  be  covered. 
Free,  but  preregistration  required 
Douglas  Classroom,  CUH 
(206)  543-8616 


Dates  to  Save: 


Preview  of  Septembei 
NIIS  Events 


% 


September  17 
7:30  -  9  p.m. 

The  long-awaited  visit  of  Toi 
Schilling,  former  director  of 
Wakehurst  Place,  who  will  sp 
on  “Mediterranean  Perennials 
spanning  from  southern  Spair 
Turkey. 


September  27-28 
9  a.m.  -  4  p.m. 

Annual  Plant  Sale 

Chaired  this  year  by  Diane  La 
Janet  Warford,  and  Dan  Zatz, 
sale  promises  rare  and  beautif 
plants  to  enhance  your  garder 
(P.S.  Any  member  who  woulc 
to  explore  volunteer  opportur 
is  encouraged  to  call  the  NHS 
Office:  (206)  527-1794.) 


Both  events  will  take  place  at  the  Ce, 
Urban  Horticulture.  Further  details 
follow  in  the  next  issue. 


* 
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he  Fern  Festival  -  A  Gardening  Calendar  Highlight 
May  31  -  June  l  by  Sue  Olsen 

ate  May  and  early  June  bring  the  traditional  Fern  Festival  to  the  gardening  calendar.  What 
langes  we  have  seen  since  the  festival’s  inception  in  the  early  1970s  -  the  days  of  hauling  sheets 

If  plywood  (tables)  and  saw  horses  from  the  attic  (three  stories  up  -  and  down)  of  the  late 
:ourtesy  of  fire)  meeting  hall  the  the  Arboretum  have  given  way  to  the  present  day  amenities 
d  gracious  surroundings  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture’s  NHS  Hall. 

We’re  talking  about  a  quarter  century  of  love  and  labor  and  certainly  of  incredible 
ponential  explosion  of  species  and  varieties  offered  both  at  the  Sale  and  in  the  general 
arketplace  and  of  interest  therein. 

We  have  always  been  proud  to  introduce  the  rare  and  newly  available  fern  along  with 
e  “old  reliables.”  (Mind  you,  in  the  early  ’70s  Asplenium  trichomanes  was  on  the  list  of  rare 
rns.)  We  are  also  proud  to  still  be  offering  the  new  and  unusual  and  for  1996  would  like  to 
|all  attention  to  Dryopteris  lepidopoda,  Dryopteris  nipponensis,  and  a  dwarf  cyrtomium. 

If  you  are  familiar  with  and  impressed  by  the  dimensions  and  statuesque  attributes 
f  Dryopteris  wallichiana,  then  Dryopteris  lepidopoda  is  for  you.  The  frond’s  silhouette  is  markedly 
imilar  to  wallichiana  but  enhanced  by  the  spring’s  new  growth  that  has  been  compared  in 
blor  to  the  multi-hues  of  a  sunset.  A  remarkable  fern.  Like  wallichiana,  it  is  evergreen  and  erect 
nd  ideal  as  a  focal  point  in  the  shady  woodland. 

Dryopteris  nipponensis  has  been  available  sparingly  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  quite 
frnilar  to  D.  varia  in  that  the  new  growth  is  somewhat  rosy  and  definitely  frosted.  Its  main 
Jtraction  is  the  structural  display  of  fronds  which  are  approximately  one-inch  in  height  but 
J^ead  from  there  another  foot  horizontally  -  a  most  attractive  umbrella-styled  fern.  It  is 
WPergreen  and  combines  well  with  other  ferns  that  have  rosy  new  growth  such  as  the  autumn 
rn  ( Dryopteris  erythrosora). 

The  cyrtomiums  are  commonly  called  holly  ferns  because  their  unfernlike  foliage  is 
uggestive  of  holly.  The  dwarf  cyrtomium,  another  evergreen,  is  a  select  form  chosen  by  Don 
iacobs  of  Eco-Gardens  in  Georgia.  It  is  quite  small  (6-8")  and  has  shiny  fronds,  making  it  a 
j|olished  choice  for  the  foreground  of  the  garden. 

These  are  but  three  of  an  ever-increasing  selection  of  ferns  and  companion  plants 
ncluding  an  outstanding  assortment  of  hostas)  that  will  be  available  once  again  at  the  Fern 
estival.  See  you  there! 

ue  Olsen  is  Chair  of  the  Fern  Festival  Plant  Sale  and  a  founding  member  and  first  president  of  the 
i-lardy  Fern  Foundation. 


:ern  Festival  Lecture 

$  I 

Mant  Hunting  in  Eastern  Asia 


'teve  Hootman,  Curator  of  the  Rhododendron  Species  Botanical 
larden  in  Federal  Way,  combines  a  love  for  travel,  adventure,  and 
otany  in  his  expeditions  in  search  of  new  and  rare  plants.  Come 
nd  see  plants,  including  many  ferns,  and  the  sights  and  people 
ncountered  during  his  recent  (fall  1995)  plant  hunting  expedition 
o  Southeast  Asia. 

Hootman  has  always  been  interested  in  nature  and  espe¬ 
cially  plants.  He  studied  botany  at  the  University  of  Montana  and 
i  raduated  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Public  Horticul- 
(p  from  Purdue.  Following  five  years  as  Curator  of  the  Winkler 
V  sf anical  Preserve  in  Alexandria,  VA,  he  moved  to  Seattle  where 
e  has  worked  for  the  past  four  years  as  Curator  of  the  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Species  Botanical  Carden. 


Fern  Fever:  A  Case  Study 


Although  ferns  don’t  flower,  they  come 
in  colors  such  as  the  gray,  blue,  and 
burgundy-hued  fronds  of  Athyrium 
nipponicum  ‘Pictum’,  the  Japanese  painted 
fern,  or  the  rosy  April  fronds  of  Dryopteris 
erythrosora,  the  autumn  fern. 

It  was  this  latter  fern  that  “bit”  plant  sale 
chairperson  Sue  Olsen,  and  began  her  bout 
with  fern  fever.  (Fortunately,  although 
sometimes  contagious,  this  condition’s 
main  symptom  is  joyful  enthusiasm;  it 
should  be  noted  that  green  thumbs  are  also 
not  uncommon.  A  few  cases  of  delirium 
dryopteris  have  been  reported,  but  these 
are  ex-seedingly  rare.) 

It  was  in  the  late  ’60s  that  Sue  Olsen 
became  interested  in  ferns  upon  admiring 
the  autumn  fern  garden,  that  sported 
Dryopteris  erythrosora,  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Elisabeth  C.  Miller.  Unable  to  find 
anything  but  a  smattering  of  natives  or  a 
few  English  cultivars  in  catalogs,  and 
certainly  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
autumn  fern  from  Japan,  she  decided  to  try 
growing  some  ferns  from  spores.  Soon  she 
had  some  300  babies  and  has  not  looked 
back. 

Meanwhile,  the  autumn  fern  from  Japan 
which  inspired  Olsen’s  interest  is  now  quite 
common  in  the  trade. 
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President’**  Meddage 


This  spring  is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  in  recent  history  for  NHS.  A 
full  palette  of  lectures,  the  Garden  Party  Auction  to  support  the  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Miller  Library,  the  Fern  Festival,  the  Chelsea  Flower  Show 
tour,  and  the  annual  meeting  were  all  on  our  calendar.  It’s  wonderful  to 
see  NHS  so  active  and  providing  so  much  for  its  members.  It’s  just  what 
we  want  our  organization  to  be:  an  involved  group  of  people  who 
support  horticultural  education,  benefit  from  learning  opportunities,  and 
enjoy  themselves. 

This  level  of  activity  is  the  result  of  hours  of  volunteer  commitment  and 
individual  initiative.  I  especially  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
retiring  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  who  have  guided  and 
implemented  our  many  programs.  Also,  please  join  me  in  welcoming 
new  directors  and  new  members.  Remember,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  on 
the  board  to  be  on  a  committee  or  volunteer  for  special  programs. 

As  we  approach  summer,  I  wish  you  many  happy  days  in  your  gardens.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  late  September  at  the  Plant  Sale. 


NHS  Board 

Members  retiring  from  the  Board  this  spring  are: 

Jan  Barrett,  Dick  Brown,  Sylvia  Duryee, 

Betsy  Fitzgerald,  Juley  Hoffmeister,  Casey  Iffert, 

Joni  Lankford,  Eve  Mauger,  Ted  Marston, 

Phyllis  Pierce.  Dick  Brown  and  Sylvia  Duryee  have 
been  appointed  to  the  Advisory  Committee. 

Newly-appointed  members  are: 

Edward  Andrews,  III,  Dawn  Chaplin,  Carol  Eland, 
Pamela  Green.  Ben  Hammontree,  Susan  Hilpert, 

Ann  LeVasseur,  Emily  Moore,  Bridgit  Rodden, 

Peter  Seibert,  Judith  Williams,  Cis  Woodside. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  represented  by: 

Douglas  Bayley,  President;  Peggy  Campbell,  Sue  Clark, 
Diane  Laird,  Vice  Presidents;  Joanne  Titus, 

Recording  Secretary;  Vernette  Cunningham, 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Bridgit  Rodden,  Treasurer. 
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